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INTRODUCTION 


Half  a  century  of  kaleidoscopic  change  has  been  reflected  in 
the  numbers  and  nature  of  San  Francisco's  people  from  1900  to  1950. 
Also,  the  rest  of  the  Bay  Region  has  in  this  time  grown  from  a  sleepy 
agricultural  hinterland  to  a  bustling  metropolitan  area.    This  report 
compares  the  present-day  basic  facts  about  the  City's  population  with 
those  of  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  it  relates  San  Francisco's  popu- 
lation to  that  of  the  larger  areas  of  which  it  is  a  part.    It  also 
shows  how  San  Francisco's  population  is  divided  among  the  various  com- 
munity areas  within  the  City,  and  seeks  to  identify  the  major  factors 
which  have  brought  changes  in  the  population  picture  and  will  have  an 
effect  on  them  in  the  future. 

Such  facts  are  important  to  the  development  of  a  sound  and 
comprehensive  planning  program  based  on  an  understanding  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  people  of  our  City  and  our  area,  and  to  develop  esti- 
mates as  to  what  will  happen.    To  plan  for  the  future,  we  must  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  forces  that  bring  about  changes,  and  an 
insight  as  to  direction  and  'magnitude  of  the  changes  that  are  likely 
to  be  brought  about. 

The  number,  composition  and  distribution  of  the  population  is 
basic  to  the  plans  and  determinations,  not  only  of  the  Department  of 
City  Planning  in  its  attempts  to  look  into  the  future,  but  also  to 
those  of  every  government  agency  and    private  organization  working 
within  the  city.    School  and  recreation  needs  are  reflected  in  data 
on  the  age  distribution  of  the  population;  needs  for  local  and  com- 
munity shopping  centers  can  be  ascertained  from  data  on  the  character- 
istics and  economic  status  of  people  in  neighborhoods  and  communities; 
home  builders  might  be  guided  as  to  size,  character,  and  cost  level  of 
houses  and  apartments  built  from  a  study  of  population  and  housing 
characteristics  and  economic  data 

In  a  myriad  of  ways,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  population  are  fundamental  to  the  policy  and  practice 
of  government  and  private  endeavor. 


In  1900,  there  was  only  one  really  large  city  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  —  San  Francisco.    Today  this  honor  is  shared  with 
other  West  Coast  cities.    San  Francisco's  character  has  changed  and 
it  is  now  not  only  a  large  city,  but  the  center  of  a  large  metro- 
politan area  —  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region. 

San  Francisco's  population,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  has  doubled.    The  State  of  California 
and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region,  however,  have  grown  at  more  rapid 
rates  during  this  period. 

In  1900,  62%  of  the  population  of  the  nine  counties  of  the 
Bay  Area  was  located  within  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.    In  1950, 
these  two  cities  accounted  for  only  43$  of  the  nine-county  area,  the 
"outside"  area  having  grown  at  a  rate  on  the  average,  of  more  than 
100$  each  decade. 

San  Francisco  has  become  one  of  the  five  most  densely  popu- 
lated cities  in  the  country  and  has  very  little  vacant  land  left  for 
population  growth.    The  older  areas  of  San  Francisco  actually  lost 
population  during  the  twenty-year  period  from  1930  to  1950,  but  these 
losses  were  more  than  compensated  for  by  rapid  growth  in  the  outer 
areas  of  the  city. 

In-migration  has  accounted  for  San  Francisco's  increases  in 
population  since  1900  to  a  large  extent.    Only  during  the  decade  1940- 
1950  did  natural  increase  (excess  of  births  over  deaths)  account  for 
any  sizeable  part  of  the  city's  population  increase. 

San  Francisco's  population  is  characterized  by  an  exception- 
ally large  number  of  "single  person"  or  non-family  population.  The 
average  size  of  household  decreased  from  1940  to  1950  and  the  city 
has  fewer  persons  per  household  than  most  other  large  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

San  Francisco's  population  increase,  1940  to  1950,  was  concen- 
trated largely  in  two  age  groups  —  the  very  young  and  the  very  old. 
San  Francisco  shared  in  the  high  birth  rate  that  was  nation-wide  in 
the  1940s,  and  which  was  even  more  spectacular  in  Bay  Area  suburban 
regions. 

San  Francisco  has  always  been  a  cosmopolitan  city  drawing  people 
from  many  lands,  cultures,  and  races.    In  the  last  decade  there  was  a 
particularly  large  increase  among  the  Negro  population. 

San  Franciscans  work  at  many  and  diverse  tasks.  Manufacturing 
is  relatively  less  important  than  in  many  American  cities  of  similar 
size  and  importance,  and  trade,  finance  and  distribution  are  relatively 
more  important.    Employment  for  over  100,000  persons  living  outside  the 
city  is  also  provided  by  San  Francisco. 

San  Franciscans  have  relatively  high  incomes,  but  average  family 
incomes  in  the  surrounding  suburban  cities  tend  to  be  even  higher. 

San  Francisco's  twelve  residential  communities  vary  greatly  in 
their  population  and  housing  characteristics. 
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POPULATION  GROWTH 

IN    THE    SAN  FRANCISCO    BAY  REGION 


FIGURE 
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SAN    FRANCISCO  AND  THE   BAY  AREA 


The  changing  picture  of  San  Francisco's  population  during 
the  first  half  of  the  Twentieth  Century  takes  on  greater  perspec- 
tive when  related  to  the  larger  areas  of  which  the  city  is  a  part  — 
the  Bay  Region,  California,  and  the  United  States  —  and  thus  data 
concerning  San  Francisco  are  compared,  in  each  section  of  this  re- 
port, to  these  larger  areas. 

The  Bay  Region  as  defined  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
("San  Francisco-Oakland  Metropolitan  Area")  includes  the  six  coun- 
ties of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  and 
Solano.    Many  other  groups  define  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region  as 
including  Napa,  Sonoma,  and  Santa  Clara  counties  as  well,  popularly 
referred  to  as  the  "Nine-County  Area." 

In  1900  San  Francisco  was  not  only  the  financial  and  cultur- 
al center  of  the  West  and  the  wholesale  and  trade  center  of  a  large 
area,  but  it  also  provided  residence  for  the  bulk  of  the  Bay  area 
population  and  jobs  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  employed    of  the 
Bay  area.    San  Francisco  since  its  beginning  has  been  closely  associ- 
ated with  communities  which  early  grew  up  around  the  Bay.    The  Bay 
itself  was  a  broad  and  easy  highway  connecting  its  various  shores 
with  water-borne  transportation. 

Although  the  decentralizing  impact  of  the  fire  and  earth- 
quake of  1906  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  development  of  East  Bay 
communities,  well  before  that  date  there  was  a  considerable  popula- 
tion which  daily  made  its  way  by  ferry  to  work  in  San  Francisco.  In 
the  year  1905  more  than  20,000,000  commuter  trips  were  made  between 
Alameda  County  and  San  Francisco.    By  1912  this  number  had  grown  by 
50$  and  more  than  50,000  commuters  a  day  were  coming  into  San  Fran- 
cisco, most  of  them  from  Alameda  County. 

In  1900,  by  almost  every  quantitative  measure  San  Francisco 
was  the  preponderant  part  of  the  Bay  Area.    In  1953  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.    In  1920  the  rest  of  the  six  counties  had  caught  up 
to  San  Francisco  in  population,  and  in  the  1940s  the  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  nine  counties  outside  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
became  greater  than  that  of  these  urban  centers.    The  most  recent 
population  estimates  indicate  that  San  Francisco  no  longer  is  the 
most  populous  Bay  Area  county  but  has  been  passed  by  Alameda  County. 
By  1952,  also,  San  Francisco  no  longer  provided  the  majority  of  Bay 
area  employment. 

Since  1900  the  Bay  area  has  changed  from  one  large  city,  San 
Francisco,  with  a  number  of  separated  small  satellite  and  suburban 
communities,  to  a  great  uninterrupted  urban  complex  covering  hundreds 
of  square  miles  made  up  of  many  political  entities  but  representing 
one  dynamic  interdependent  economic  whole.    This  is  shown  in  Figure  6. 
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TRENDS  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION  FIGURE  2 
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SAN  FRANCISCO'S  POPULATION 

RELATED    TO    LARGER    AREAS  FIGURE  3 
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POPULATION   DISTRIBUTION  AND  GROWTH 


During  the  half  century  from  1900  to  1950,  San  Francisco 
added  126%  to  its  population.    Its  growth  rate  resembled  that  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  which  doubled  its  population  in  fifty  years, 
more  than  it  did  the  growth  rate  of  California. 

From  a  population  of  1,485,053  in  1900,  the  State  has  grown 
at  a  phenomenal  rate  to  10,586,223  in  1950,  more  than  doubling  its 
population  every  twenty  years.    In  the  decade  of  the  1940s  alone 
3,678,836  people  were  added  to  the  State's  population.    The  nine 
Bay  area  counties  taken    together  showed  an  increase  somewhat  less 
spectacular  than  that  of  the  State,  but  greater  proportionately  than 
San  Francisco,  facts  which  are  illustrated  in  Figures  1  and  2. 
Figure  2  is  so  presented  that  the  rates  of  growth  are  comparable 
graphically. 

From  twentieth  State  in  the  Union  in  1900,  California  has 
climbed  to  a  position  second  only  to  New  York  State  in  1950,  and 
now  contains  more  than  7%  of  the  Nation's  population.    Since  Cali- 
fornia has  grown  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  San  Francisco  has  grown  at  a  rate  more  similar  to  the  Nation's, 
San  Francisco  has  accounted  for  a  successively  smaller  proportion 
of  the  State's  population. 

San  Francisco  decreased  from  10.5$  of  the  State's  population 
in  1910  to  6.99%  in  1950.    The  nine  Bay  area  counties  have  likewise 
declined  in  relation  to  the  State's  population,  decreasing  from  44$ 
of  the  State  total  in  1900  to  25.3%  in  1950,  but  during  the  decade 
1940-1950,  the  Bay  area  counties  have  increased  as  fast  as  the  State. 
These  relationships  are  illustrated  in  Figure  3. 

San  Francisco  seems  to  have  followed  the  growth  pattern  of 
older  Eastern  cities  rather  than  that  of  other  West  Coast  cities. 
The  City  was  the  ninth  largest  in  the  United  States  in  1870  and 
eighth  largest,  with  342,782  people,  by  1900  when  Los  Angeles  had 
only  102,000  people.    Figure  4  compares  San  Francisco's  growth  with 
similar  American  cities. 

From  1900  to  1950,  San  Francisco  grew  much  as  did  other 
cities  of  similar  size  throughout  the  country  (Boston,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  etc.)  but  at  a  much  lesser  rate  than  did  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Oakland,  Seattle,  and  San  Diego.    During  the 
depression  1930s,  San  Francisco  like  most  Eastern  cities  leveled 
off  and  spurted  ahead  during  the  war  and  post-war  decade  of  the  1940s. 

Many  cities  have  grown  through  annexation  of  adjacent  terri- 
tory but  this  has  not  been  possible  in  San  Francisco's  case  mainly 
because  of  its  geographic  location  at  the  tip  of  a  peninsula.    In  add! 
tion,  most  of  the  city's  usable  land  area  had  become  occupied  by  1950, 
with  the  remaining  land  being  too  hilly  and  expensive  to  develop. 
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Only  six  American  cities  have  a  greater  density  of  popula- 
tion than  San  Francisco,  which  in  1950  had  a  density  of  17,385  persons 
per  square  mile.    These  cities  included  New  York  City,  Jersey  City,  and 
Chicago.    Cities  in  the  same  population  class  as  San  Francisco  all  had 
lower  densities,  ranging  from  Boston  with  16,767  persons  per  square 
mile  to  Houston,  Texas,  with  3,226  persons  per  square  mile.    Among  West 
Coast  cities,  none  comes  close  to  San  Francisco.    Oakland,  with  a  den- 
sity of  7,256  persons  per  square  mile  most  nearly  approached  San  Fran- 
cisco's density  figure.    Figure  5  shows  these  comparisons  graphically. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  has  undergone  striking  changes  in  the  past  fifty  years,  as  is  shown 
in  Figure  6.    In  1900,  people  lived  within  walking  distance  of  their 
work,  or  within  easy  reach  of  public  transportation,  and  the  automobile 
had  not  yet  come  to  release  the  centrifugal  drive  to  the  suburbs  charac- 
terizing later  decades.    Not  only  had  the  Bay  area's  nine  counties  in- 
creased by  about  300$  in  population  from  1900  to  1950,  but  this  popula- 
tion was  spread  out  to  a  greater  extent. 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland  contained  62$  of  the  1900  population 
of  the  Bay  area' s  nine  counties,  the  two  cities  having  a  total  of 
402,742  persons  between  them.    This  had  grown  to  1,159,932  by  1950,  an 
increase  of  183$.    The  remainder  of  the  nine-county  area,    however,  in- 
creased at  a  much  faster  rate,  rising  from  250,000  in  1900  to  more  than 
1,500,000  in  1950,  or  at  an  average  rate  of  more  than  100$  each  decade. 
In  the  area  outside  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  in  the  Bay  area's  nine 
counties,  more  than  700,000  persons  were  added  during  the  one  decade, 
I94O-I95O,  alone.    Oakland  and  San  Francisco  together  had  only  43$  of  the 
nine-county  total  population  in  1950. 


POPULATION    GROWTH  figure    4       DENSITY  figure  5 
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The  growth  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  counties  since  1900  is 
graphically  shown  in  Figures  1  and  6.    Counties  with  more  than  40,000 
persons  in  1900  included  only  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Francisco, 
with  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  counties  having  one  or  more  cities  and  con- 
siderable agricultural  hinterland.    In  1950,  only  two  of  the  nine  coun- 
ties —  Napa  and  Marin  —  did  not  have  more  than  100,000  population. 
Contra  Costa,  San  Mateo,  and  Santa  Clara  counties  had  more  than  200,000 
persons,  and  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  counties  topped  700,000.    Each  of 
the  eight  other  counties  has  grown  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  has  San 
Francisco,  led  by  San  Mateo  county  which  has  multiplied  its  1900  popula- 
tion nineteen  times  in  the  fifty-year  period. 

Suburban  parts  of  metropolitan  areas  tend  to  grow  at  a  faster 
rate  than  central  cities.    As  early  as  1910  the.  Census  Bureau  defined 
metropolitan  districts  and  pointed  out  that  from  1900  to  1910  the  popu- 
lation of  twenty-eight  central  cities  in  the  aggregate  increased  by 
33*2%  while  the  outside  areas  within  the  districts  grew  by  43$.  This 
tendency  was  strikingly  apparent  in  the  1930s  when  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland's  populations  increased  very  little,  and  in  many  major  cities 
the  population  actually  decreased.    Surrounding  suburban  areas,  however, 
showed  healthy  population  increases  during  the  same  period.    From  1940 
to  1950  the  central  cities  in  168  standard  metropolitan  areas  increased 
in  population  by  13.9$  while  the  outside  areas  increased  by  35*5%*  In 
the  same  decade,  the  population  of  San. Francisco  and  Oakland  together 
increased  by  23.&%,  while  their  satellite  areas  increased  by  105.8$. 

This  shift  to  the  suburbs  and  to  outer  sections  of  the  cities 
is  now  a  nation-wide  phenomenon.    Among  factors  considered  by  many  city 
planners  to  be  abetting  this  trend  are:     (l)  Desires  for  more  space 
per  family  unit;    (2)    Desires  for  home  ownership; 


GROWTH  OF  POPULATION  CENTERS 

IN  THE  SAN   FRANCISCO   BAY  AREA  figure  6 
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(3)  Desires  to  escape  congested  and  blighted  areas;  (4)  Increased 
accessibility  of  suburban  areas  remote  from  transit  lines  through 
use  of  private  automobiles. 

Within  San  Francisco  itself,  a  similar  differential  growth 
rate  has  been  noted  between  the  older  sections  and  the  outer  sections 
which  resemble  the  suburbs.    From  1930  to  1940,  for  instance,  the 
city's  population  remained  almost  stable,  but  outer  areas  saw  new 
residential  construction  and  population  increases.    These  were  bal- 
anced by  losses  in  population  in  older  sections  which,  in  1940,  were 
characterized  by  considerable  residential  vacancy  (which  practically 
disappeared  in  the  war  period  of  the  1940s  with  the  regaining  of 
these  older  districts  of  some  of  the  losses  sustained  in  the  1930s). 

From  1930  to  1950,  San  Francisco's  overall  population  in- 
crease was  22.2$,  as  is  shown  in  Figure  7.    Individual  census  tracts, 
however,  varied  in  this  period  from  increases  of  several  hundred  per 
cent  to  sizeable  decreases.    In  this  twenty-year  period,  45  inhabited 
census  tracts  (out  of  114)  lost  population,  and  were  located  for  the 
most  part  in  the  older  sections  of  the  city.    The  heavy  in-migration 
of  Negroes  into  the  Western  Addition  (Community  5) ,  more  than  offset 
a  large  net  loss  in  white  population  in  this  period. 

An  increase  in  the  western  and  southern  areas  of  the  city  is  re- 
flected in  additions  to  their  housing  supply.    Of  all  dwelling  units 
constructed  between  1940  and  1950,  more  than  10%  were  built  in  eleven 
census  tracts,  all  located  in  Bayview,  Outer  Mission,  West  of  Twin_^ 
Peaks,  and  Sunset  districts.    Parts  of  these  areas  also  experienced 
increases  in  size  of  household  which  did  not  come  about  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  city. 
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FACTORS  IN   POPULATION  CHANGE 


Population  changes  in  any  area,  from  one  time  to  another, 
are  a  result  of  the  interplay  of  four  factors:  birth  rate,  death 
rate,  in-migration,  and  out-migration. 

In  Figure  8  are  shown  the  effects  of  net  in-migration 
(in-migration  minus  out-migration)  and  the  natural  population  in- 
crease (births  minus  deaths)  in  San  Francisco  by  decades  for  the 
fifty  years  from  1900  to  1950. 

Net  in-migration  into  San  Francisco  has  ranged  from  slight- 
ly more  than  10,000  in  the  1930s  to  119,000  in  the  1920s.  Since 
1900  there  have  been  two  decades  when  deaths  exceeded  births.  In 
three  of  the  decades  (1910-1920,  1920-1930,  and  1940-1950)  births 
have    exceeded  deaths.    Only  in  the  last  decade,  1940-1950,  has  a 
material  population  increase  resulted  from  natural  increase  in  San 
Francisco,  amounting  to  51>#72  persons.    This  was  a  period  of  nation- 
wide increase  in  birth  rate  and  continued  slow  but  steady  decline  in 
the  death  rate. 


The  1950  death  rate  in  San  Francisco,  12.5  per  thousand  pop- 
ulation was  materially  lower  than  that  in  effect  in  1900,  which  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  18  to  19  per  thousand. 

The  highest  annual  number  of  births  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
highest  birth  rates  on  record  took  place  in  the  1940-1950  decade. 
In  1940  the  residential  birth  rate  in  San  Francisco  was  12.5  resi- 
dent births  per  thousand  population,  but  by  1950  this  had  risen  to 
20.0  per  thousand. 

The  factors  resulting  in  a  high  birth  rate  are  many  and  com- 
plex.   During  the  1930s,  population  analysts  predicted  a  leveling 
off  of  population  increase  in  the  vicinity  of  1970.    A  reversal  of 
thinking  came  about  with  the  record-breaking  birth  rates  of  1940-1950. 


POPULATION    INCREASE    IN    SAN    FRANCISCO  figure  8 
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A  slight  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  will  undoubtedly  take 
place  during  the  next  ten  years,  when  the  so-called  "depression  gen- 
eration" of  the  1930s  will  come  into  the  child-bearing  age  group,  and 
there  will  be  less  potential  parents  who  can  have  children.    In  the 
1960s  and  the  1970s,  however,  we  can  expect  a  sharp  upswing  in  the 
birth  rate  as  the  present  record  baby  crop  matures  into  child-bearing 
age  groups  itself.    Prosperity,  full  employment,  and  high  incomes  are 
also  important  to  continuation  of  a  high  birth  rate. 

Migration  to  the  Bay  Region  has  been  influenced  by  two 
nation-wide  trends:  (a)  from  rural  to  urban  places  —  and  particu- 
larly to  metropolitan  areas;  (b)  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  the  West  Coast  states. 

The  greater  use  of  labor-saving  machines  on  farms  and  of 
large-scale  mechanized  methods  of  crop  production  have  accentuated 
the  farm-to-city  migration  which  has  been  evident  since  1900,  as  a 
free  labor  pool  has  been  created  which  could  be  absorbed  in  new 
industries  in  the  cities.    This  trend  is  strongest  in  periods  of 
economic  prosperity,  and  weakest  during  depression  periods. 

An  expanding  economy  in  the  West  Coast  states  based  on  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  and  forest  resources  and  on  large-scale 
export-market  production  of  agricultural  products,  along  with  ex- 
isting relatively  low  population  densities  and  attractive  climate 
and  living  conditions,  has  encouraged  the  migration  to  the  West, 
in  which  the  Bay  Region  has  shared. 

During  periods  of  full  employment,  migration  tends  to 
follow  "amenities"  such  as  climate,  good  living  conditions,  and 
attractive  surroundings,  employment  opportunities  being  equal. 
Continued  attraction  of  people  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Region 
thus  cannot  depend  upon  employment  opportunities  alone.    The  new 
population  will  be  attracted  to  communities  where  a  conscious 
attempt  is  being  made  to  build  an  attractive  and  healthy  environ- 
ment.   It  is  also  worth  noting  that  much  in-migration  results  from 
the  establishment  of  new  industrial  plants.    Industry  officials 
themselves  are  now  reported  to  consider  "community  values"  impor- 
tant factors  in  considering  locations  for  new  plants.  Well-planned 
neighborhoods  and  communities  are  thus  of  primary  importance,  not 
only  in  the  attracting  of  new  residents,  but  also  in  the  attrac- 
tion of  new  industries  and  their  payrolls. 

Intelligent  planning  and  forward  looking  decisions  in  the 
direction  of  making  best  use  of  the  advantages  already  available 
can  do  much  to  guarantee  that  people  will  continue  to  be  attracted 
to  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Region. 
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FAMILIES  AND  HOUSEHOLDS 


During  the  decade  from  1940  to  1950  the  number  of  households 
in  San  Francisco  grew  faster  than  did  the  population.    As  a  result 
the  average  sized  household  decreased  from  2.8  persons  in  1940  to 
2.7  persons  in  1950.    This  decrease  resulted  from  a  greater  propor- 
tional increase  in  the  number  of  one- and  two-person  households.  The 
total  number  of  households  increased  from  206,111  in  1940  to  259,055 
in  1950,  or  by  25.7$.    This  compares  with  a  22.2$  increase  in  the 
total  population.    The  number  of  one-person  households  increased  by 
45.3$,  two-person  households  by  28.2$,  and  households  of  three  or 
more  persons  by  16.8$. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  households  the  1950  Census  pro- 
vides information  as  to  the  number  of  families.    Family  is  defined 
much  as  the  term  is  commonly  used:  "a  group  of  two  or  more  persons 
related  by  blood,  marriage  or  adoption  and  living  together."  In 
1950  there  were  202,440  families  in  San  Francisco  including  621,132 
persons.    The  average  family  contained  just  over  three  persons. 

In  addition  to  families,  154,225  individuals  not  living 
with  other  persons  related  to  them,  were  included  in  the  population 
of  San  Francisco  in  1950.    This  very  large  non-family  population 
characterizes  San  Francisco  and  differentiates  it  from  other  parts 
of  the  Bay  area.    These  unrelated  individuals  constitute  almost  20$ 
of  San  Francisco's  population,  but  only  9.4$  of  the  population  of 
the  six  Bay  area  counties  outside  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 
Within  the  city  itself  there  is  great  variation.    In  twenty- five 
central  census  tracts  located  mostly  in  Communities  4  and  5  and  in 
the  downtown  working  areas,  30  to  60$  of  the  population  does  not 
live  in  family  groups. 

In  the  Bayshore,  Outer  Mission  ,  We st-of -Twin-Peaks  and 
Sunset  Communities  94$  or  more  of  the  population  lives    in  family 
groups.    Figure  9  shows  how  its  relatively  small  households  dis- 
tinguishes San  Francisco  from  other  cities.    With  the  exception  of 
Long  Beach,  California,  San  Francisco  has  households  of  a  smaller 
average  size  than  most  cities  in  the  country  of  more  than  100,000 
population. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  PER  HOUSEHOLD  figure  9 
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SAN    FRANCISCANS  YOUNG  AND  OLD 


San  Francisco's  22$  increase  in  population  during  the  decade 
of  the  forties  was  by  no  means  evenly  distributed  through  each  age 
group.    The  change  occurred    primarily  among  the  old  and  the  very  young. 
The  wartime  and  post-war  crop  of  babies  caused  an  increase  of  more  than 
100$  among  the  population  under  five  years  of  age  while  an  increase  of 
48. 6$  was  registered  among  children  -from  five  to  nine  years.    The  num- 
ber for  65  years  of  age  and  older  increased  by  43.2$  from  51,707  in  1940 
to  74,050  in  1950.    All  other  major  age  groups  increased  by  less  than 
the  average  for  the  entire  population  with  an  absolute  decrease  of  1,372 
in  the  fifteen- to  nineteen-year  group. 

The  record  number  of  births  in  San  Francisco  during  the  forties, 
with  more  than  16,000  each  year  from  1946  to  1949,  reversed  a  forty-year 
downward  trend  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  under  nine  years  of 
age.    The  historic  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years  and  twenty-five  to  forty-four  years,  however,  contin- 
ued through  the  last  decade.    There  was  a  continuing  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  the  population    65  years  of  age  and  older  which  repre- 
sented 9.6$  of  the  total  in  1950  as  compared  with  8.1$  in  1940  and  4$  in 
1900.    Figure  1C  compares  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco population  for  1910,  1930  and  1950. 

In  the  United  States,  cities  have  tended  never  to  produce  enough 
children  to  maintain  even  a  stable  population.    The  fact  that  their  popu- 
lations have,  however,  consistently  increased  from  decade  to  decade  is 
a  reflection  of  in-migration  from  rural  areas  and  of  immigration  from 
abroad.    This  has  been  particularly  true  of  San  Francisco.    In  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  1950  Census  showed  that  children  under  five  years  of  age  con- 
stituted 8.1$  of  the  city's  total  population,  while  in  the  urban  popula- 
tion of  the  state  as  a  whole,  children  under  five  amounted  to  10.2%.  For 
the  urban  population  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  children  under 
five  constituted  10.1$. 


AGE    AND   SEX  DISTRIBUTION 

OF   POPULATION   OF   SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Only  four  cities  in  the  United  States  with  populations  of  100,000 
or  more  had  lower  proportions  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  than 
did  San  Francisco  in  1950  —  Berkeley,  California;  Pasadena,  California; 
Miami,  Florida;  and  Reading,  Pennsylvania.    Figure  11  compares  the  age 
distribution  of  the  San  Francisco  population  with  that  of  California  and 
the  United  States. 

That  San  Francisco's  population  is  predominantly  adult  is  also 
shown  in  the  median  age  of  its  residents  —  36.1  years.    Thus  San  Francis- 
cans are,  on  the  average,  about  five  years  older  than  the  average  city 
resident  in  the  United  States,  the  median  age  for  the  nation's  urban  popu- 
lation being  31.6  years. 

The  non-white  population  of  the  city  is  distinctly  younger  than 
the  white  population  with  a  greater  percentage  of  children  and  young 
adults  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  people  forty-five  years  of  age  or 
more.    Among  the  non-white  group,  11.9$  of  this  group's  population  is 
less  than  five  years  of  age  as  compared  with  7.7$  of  the  white  population. 
Similarly,  11.9$  of  the  non-white  people  are  from  five  to  fourteen  years 
as  compared  with  9.5$  of  white  population  that  are  in  that  age  group. 

While  San  Francisco's  young  child  population  increased  dramatic- 
ally during  the  1940s,  the  surrounding  suburban  sections  of  the  Bay  area 
were  having  an  even  more  spectacular  baby  boom.    In  San  Francisco,  139,000 
or  17.9$  of  the  total  population,  was  recorded  in  the  1950  Census  as  four- 
teen years  of  age  or  less. 


In  the  six-county  San  Francisco  Bay  Metropolitan  area,  excluding 
the  cities  of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  292,000  or  27. 5$  of  the 
population  were  fourteen  or  less. 

Not  all  of  the  children  born  to  San  Francisco  residents 
grow  up  in  the  city.    Data  indicate  that  many  families  with  small 
children  must  migrate  to  the  suburbs.    The  record  number  of  resi- 
dent births  in  the  1940s  in  San  Francisco  has  not  been  reflected 
in  due  time  in  an  equivalent  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  the 
city's  public  and  parochial  schools  (see  Figure  12).    A  compari- 
son of  birth  records  with  1950  Census  data  also  demonstrates  this 
fact.    An  estimated  122,500  children  were  born  to  resident  famil- 
ies in  San  Francisco  during  the  nine-year  period,  April  1940  to 
April  1949,  but  only  91,631  children  over  one  year  old  and  under 
ten  were  recorded  as  living  in  the  city  in  April  1950.  Allowing 
for  loss  from  death  and  some  under-enumeration  of  the  very  young, 
a  net  loss  of  more  than  25,000  children  appears  to  have  occurred 
through  out-migration.    Most  of  these  children  are  probably  living 
in  Bay  area  suburbs. 

Just  as  they  differ  in  other  ways,  the  communities  in  San 
Francisco  vary  considerably,  in  the  age  composition  of  their  popu- 
lation (see  page  30).    The  proportion  of  the  population  under  the 
age  of  fifteen  ranges  from  11.7$  in  Community  3  (Marina),  and  12.3$ 
in  Community  4  (Russian  Hill-North  Beach),  to  28.4$  in  Community  9 
(Bayview).    In  Communities  2  (Richmond),  and  6  (Buena  Vista),  more 
than  13$  of  the  population  is  65  or  older,  while  in  the  Bayview 
Community  only  3.7$  of  the  population  is  in  this  age  group. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  RESIDENT  BIRTHS  AND 
FIRST  GRADE  ENROLLMENT  6  YEARS  LATER 
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SAN  FRANCISCANS  -  A  COSMOPOLITAN  PEOPLE 


Since  its  earliest  beginnings  San  Francisco  has  been  the  home 
of  people  of  many  origins  and  many  ancestries.    One  of  the  few  truly 
cosmopolitan  cities  in  the  United  States,  San  Francisco  has  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  people  of  many  and  varied  backgrounds 
could  live  within  its  borders  in  harmony  and  tolerance. 

Figure  13  shows  pictorially  the  composition  of  the  population 
by  racial  and  national  origin,  in  1900  and  in  1950.    During  the  half 
century  the  foreign-born  white  population  has  declined  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total  from  30. k%  to  15.5$,  while  the  percentage  of  native  white 
has  increased  from  64.5$  to  74.5$.    These  changes  have  been  gradual  and 
parellel  the  nation-wide  trend,  caused  largely  by  the  decline  in  immi- 
gration following  the  passage  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act 
of  1924.    In  the  last  decade  the  actual  numbers  of  native-white  popula- 
tion in  San  Francisco  increased  by  101,065  or  21.4$  while  the  foreign- 
born  white  decreased  from  130,271  to  120,393  or  by  7.6$. 

In  1900  San  Francisco  had  a  non-white  population  of  17,404,  in- 
cluding 1,654  Negroes,  15,735  Chinese  and  Japanese,  altogether  making 
up  5.1$  of  the  population.    By  1940  the  non-white  population  had  in- 
creased at  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  white  population  and  still  repre- 
sented 5.1$  of  the  total.    In  the  last  decade,  however,  each  of  the 
major  groups  in  the  non-white  population  with  the  exception  of  people  of 
Japanese  ancestry  has  increased  at  a  considerably  greater  rate  than  has 
the  white  population. 


RACE    AND   NATIVITY  OF 

SAN    FRANCISCO    POPULATION  figure  13 
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San  Francisco  shared  in  the  general  migration  of  negroes  to 
certain  war-work  centers  during  and  after  World  War  II,  and  the  Negro 
population  of  the  city  increased  from  4,860  in  1940  to  43*502  in  1950, 
or  by  almost  800$.    Meanwhile  the  Chinese  population  increased  by  al- 
most 40$  to  24,813;  the  Japanese  population  by  5.7$  to  5,579;  and 
other  non-white  people,  mostly  Filipino,  about  95$  to  7*575. 

Families  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Negro  and  other  non-white  ances- 
try live  in  many  different  parts  of  the  city.    About  one-third  of  the 
blocks  in  San  Francisco  contain  at  least  one  non-white  family.    In  addi- 
tion to  demonstrating  this  dispersion,  however,  the  1950  Census  shows 
that  more  than  half  of  the  dwellings  occupied  by  non-white  families  are 
concentrated  in  about  175  city  blocks  which  contain  50$  or  greater  non- 
white  occupancy.    These  areas  of  concentration  are  primarily  located  in 
and  around  the  Chinatown  district  in  Community  4>  in  the  Western  Addi- 
tion between  California  and  McAllister  and  between  Octavia  and  Baker 
Streets,  and  in  certain  of  the  large  temporary  war  and  veterans'  hous- 
ing projects. 

The  Chinese  population,  although  still  heavily  concentrated  in 
and  around  Chinatown,  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  moving  into 
the  adjacent  area.    In  1940  some  71$  of  the  Chinese  lived  in  the  three 
Chinatown  census  tracts,  by  1950  the  actual  non-white  population  of 
these  tracts  had  decreased  by  2,500  and  they  contained  less  than  40$  of 
the  Chinese  population.    With  the  return  of  the  Japanese,  after  the  war 
there  was  a  tendency  to  move  back  into  the  area  around  Post  and  Buchanan 
Streets,  but  the  post-war  Japanese  population  shows  definitely  a  trend 
towards  greater  dispersal  throughout  the  city. 

Of  the  six  cities  throughout  the  country  most  closely  correspond- 
ing with  San  Francisco  in  size,  only  Boston  has  a  larger  percentage  of 
foreign-born  white  population,  while  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  and  Houston 
have  larger  proportional  non-white  populations.    Los  Angeles  and  Oakland 
have  a  larger  percentage  of  non-white  population  than  does  San  Francisco 
among  West  Coast  cities  while  San  Francisco  has  the  largest  percentage 
of  foreign-born  white  people. 

In  1900  28.3$  of  the  foreign-born  white  population  of  California 
lived  in  San  Francisco.    With  the  rise  of  other  urban  centers  in  the 
State  the  proportion  has  decreased  by  1950  to  12.2$.    In  numbers,  104,000 
of  the  State's  367,000  total  foreign-born  white  people  in  1900  lived  in 
San  Francisco,  while  in  1950,  120,393  of  a  State  total  of  985,333  lived 
in  the  city.    In  1900  21.1$  of  California's  82,000  non-white  population 
lived  in  San  Francisco,  while  in  1950,  although  the  number  of  non-white 
in  the  city  had  increased  fivefold,  in  proportion  to  the  State  total  it 
had  reduced  to  12.1$. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  INCOME 


California  has  Ion*  been  a  land  of  opportunity.    From  the 
Forty-niner  hoping  to  make  his  pile,  to  the  drought-driven  dust 
bowl  emigrants  of  the  Thirties,  and  the  war-workers  and  sun-seekers 
of  the  Forties,  people  have  brought  their  dreams  to  California  for 
realization.    Still  the  dreams  continue  and  opportunities  beckon. 
People  come  to  stay  and  work  and  raise  their  families.    San  Fran- 
cisco has  always  had  a  leading  role  in  this  process. 

Since  the  Gold  Rush  Days,  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Region 
have  had  a  dynamic  part  in  the  economic  growth  of  the  country  and 
the  West.    This  growing  economic  activity  has  been  reflected  in  the 
employment  and  the  incomes  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco. 

Employment  in  San  Francisco  is  remarkably  diversified.  Pri- 
marily a  trading,  commercial,  governmental  and  cultural  center  rather 
than  a  manufacturing  city,  San  Francisco  is  not  dependent  upon  any 
one  industry  for  its  economic  strength.    This  diversity  of  activity 
is  illustrated  by  Figure  14,  which  shows  the  percentage  distribution 
of  employment  by  major  industry  groups  for  San  Francisco  compared 
with  the  Bay  area,  urban  California,  urban  United  States,  and  select- 
ed cities. 

In  1950  only  16.9$  of  the  employed  living  in  San  Francisco 
were  employed  in  manufacturing,  as  compared  with  29.4$  of  the  total 
urban  workers  of  the  United  States.    All  the  cities  of  comparable 
size  depended  to  a  greater  extent  on  manufacturing  for  livlihood  than 
did  San  Francisco.    They  varied  from  Houston  with  20.4$  of  employed 
workers  in  manufacturing  to  Cleveland  and  Milwaukee  with  42.4$. 

On  the  other  hand  25.4$  of  San  Francisco's  employed  worked 
in  retail  or  wholesale  trade  as  compared  with  21.9$  of  the  urban 
employed  population  of  the  country  and  from  18.9$  to  24.7$  in  cities 
of  comparable  size.    San  Francisco  provides  a  much  greater  percent- 
age of  its  employment  in  finance  and  related  industries  than  do  other 
cities  with  8.2$  compared  with  4.4$  in  urban  United  States  and  3.0  to 
5.8$  in  cities  of  comparable  size.    Similarly  San  Francisco  has  great- 
er than  normal  employment  in  transportation,  communications  and  public 
utilities,  in  business  and  repair  services,  in  professional  services 
and  in  public  administration.    The  lack  of  dependence  upon  any  single 
group  of  activities  generally  makes  for  a  resilient  economy  which  is 
relatively  unaffected  by  minor  downward  movements  in  the  economy  and 
has  relatively  great  strength  in  times  of  depression.    The  six-county 
Bay  area  shows  a  similar  diversity  as  illustrated  in  Figure  14,  but 
generally  resembles  the  picture  in  the  urban  economy  as  a  whole  more 
nearly  than  does  San  Francisco. 

Considerably  more  employment  is  centered  in  San  Francisco 
than  population.    Thus,  in  July  1952,  44$  of  the  estimated  1,207,000 
employed  in  the  Bay  area  or  a  total  of  4^0,000  persons  were  employed 
in  San  Francisco,  although  only  33$  of  the  population  was  in  the  city. 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
BY    MAJOR    INDUSTRIAL    CLASSIFICATION  1950 

FIGURE  14 
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Twelve  years  before,  in  1940  about  U3%  of  the  Bay  area1 3  population 
was  located  in  San  Francisco  and  almost  60$  of  the  estimated  employ- 
ment.   This  relationship  is  illustrated  in  Figure  15.    Other  studies 
and  estimates  indicate  that  although  San  Francisco's  share  of  the 
Bay  area  employment  and  population  has  declined  since  1940,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  San  Francisco  has  increased  in  greater 
absolute  numbers  than  have  the  number  of  employed  residents. 


POPULATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


FIGURE  15 
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Figure  16  shows  the  relationship  between  Bay  area  employment 
and  San  Francisco  employment  by  major  industrial  grouping  for  July, 
1952.    Although  71$  of  Bay  area  employment  in  wholesale  trade  and 
66.8$  in  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  is  located  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, only  35.9$  of  employment  in  manufacturing  and  35.5$  in  con- 
struction is  provided  by  the  city. 

The  bulk  of  employment  in  San  Francisco,  76.2%  (as  in  the  State 
and  Nation),  is  represented  by  wage  and  salary  workers  employed  by 
private  employers.    Private  self -employment  accounts  for  10.4$  of  the 
employed  persons  in  San  Francisco.    Although  San  Francisco  is  the  loca- 
tion of  various  governmental  offices  serving  a  large  area  ranging  from 
the  Bay  Region  to  the  entire  West,  government  activities  of  all  types 
provided  employment  for  only  13.5$  of  San  Francisco's  employed  labor 
force  in  1950  as  compared  with  15.1$  in  the  Bay  area  and  10.6$  in  the 
urban  United  States. 
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San  Francisco  families  enjoy  relatively  high  incomes.  In 
1949  San  Francisco  ranked  fourth  among  the  twenty  largest  cities  in 
the  country  on  the  basis  of  average  family  income.    The  median  in- 
come for  San  Francisco  families  as  shown  by  the  1950  Census  was  $3,923 
as  compared  with  $3*431  for  all  urban  American  families.    Table  1  com- 
pares the  median  family  income  in  San  Francisco  with  the  other  largest 
cities  and  with  other  Bay  area  cities. 


TABLE  I. 


MEDIAN   FAMILY   INCOME  1949 
Selected    Cities  Ranked  by  Income 


Bay  Area  Cities  Over  10,000  Population 

Twenty  Largest  Cities 

in  U.  S. 

City  Median 

Family  Income 

City                  Median  Family  Income 

1. 

Piedmont 

$7,140 

1. 

Chicago 

$3,956 

2. 

San  Carlos 

5,041 

2. 

Detroit 

3,955 

3. 

San  Mateo 

4,907 

3. 

Seattle 

3,947 

4. 

Palo  Alto 

4,657 

4. 

San  Francisco 

3,923 

5. 

San  Rafael 

4,519 

5. 

Milwaukee 

3,800 

6. 

San  Bruno 

4,331 

6. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

3,800 

7. 

Menlo  Park 

4,330 

7. 

Minneapolis 

3,784 

8. 

San  Leandro 

4,230 

8. 

Los  Angeles 

3,575 

9. 

South  San  Francisco 

4,117 

9. 

Cleveland 

3,531 
3,526 

10. 

Berkeley 

4,084 

10. 

New  York  City 

11. 

Daly  City 

4,074 

11. 

Kansas  City 

3,401 

12. 

Redwood  City 

4,044 

12. 

Buffalo 

3,401 

13. 

San  Francisco 

3,923 

13. 

Houston 

3,389 

14. 

Alameda 

3,828 

14. 

Philadelphia 

3,322 

15. 

Oakland 

3,820 

15. 

Pittsburgh 

3,314 

16. 

Napa 

3,791 

16. 

Baltimore 

3,275 

17. 

San  Jose 

3,709 
3,694 

17. 

Boston 

3,249 

18. 

Hayward 

18. 

St .  Louis 

3,205 

19. 

Vallejo 

3,632 

19. 

Cincinnati 

3,186 
2,767 

20. 

Richmond 

3,536 

20. 

New  Orleans 

21. 

San  Pablo 

3,454 

San  Francisco-Oakland                               United  States 
Metropolitan  Area  $3,935  Urban  $3,431 


Source:    U.  S.  Census,  1950. 
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In  the  Bay  area  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  report  lower  family 
incomes  than  do  the  immediately  surrounding  suburban  cities.    The  out- 
lying regional  centers  —  Napa,  San  Jose  and  Vallejo  —  have  lower  fam- 
ily incomes  than  do  the    metropolitan  central  cities,  as  also  do  Hay- 
ward,  Richmond,  and  San  Pablo.    The  Peninsula  suburbs,  and  Piedmont  and 
San  Leandro  in  the  East  Bay,  and  San  Rafael,  all  have  higher  income 
families  on  the  average.    This  reflects  an  economic  selective  factor 
in  the  movement  to  the  suburbs,  with  the  lower  income  families  remain- 
ing in  greater  proportions  in  the  older  parts  of  the  central  cities. 
Average  family  incomes  in  San  Mateo  County  and  Marin  County  are  dis- 
tinctly higher  than  in  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  County. 

The  Census  provides  income  distributions  for  larger  areas  for 
both  families  and  single,  unrelated  individuals.    The  graph  in  Figure 
17  compares  the  San  Francisco  1949  income  distributions  with  those  for 
the  urban  United  States.    It  shows  that  a  greater  proportion  of  both 
families  and  individuals  are  in  the  higher  income  groups  than  in  the 
case  of  the  whole  urban  population.    It  also  strikingly  shows  the 
lower  income  status  in  general  of  the  non-family  population. 


NCOME    DISTRIBUTION  -  1949 


FIGURE     I  7 
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POPULATION  GROWTH 

OF   RESIDENTIAL  COMMUNITIES 


FIGURE  18 


THE  COMMUNITIES 


The  living  area  of  San  Francisco  divides  more  or  less  naturally 
into  residential  communities  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  nat- 
ural boundaries  such  as  hills  and  ridges  or  by  parks  and  major  thorough- 
fares.     These  residential    communities  provide  a  convenient    means  of 
planning  for  the  future  development  of  the  city  and  for  making  compari- 
sons of  the  living  conditions  of  the  people  in  one  part  of  the  city  with 
those  of  others. 

San  Francisco  has  been  divided  into  twelve  residential  communi- 
ties and    a  number  of  working  areas  for    city  planning  and  development 
purposes.    The  boundaries  of  these  communities  are  indicated  on  the  map 
in  Figure  IS,  which  also  shows  the  estimated  population  change  in  each 
residential  community  by  decade  from  1920  to  1950.    This  map  shows  how 
the  communities  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  have  grown  most  recently 
while  Communities  2,  4>  6,  and  7  became  more  or  less  stable  in  population. 

Tables  2  and  3  contain  estimates  covering  a  number  of  population 
and  housing  characteristics  in  each  of  the  twelve  communities  based  on 
the  1950  Census  statistics.      For  the  most  part  these  estimates    are  in 
terms  of  percentage  distributions  which  can  be  compared  for  the  various 
communities,  while  comparisons  can  also  be  made  with  the  figures  for  the 
city  as  a  whole.    It  was  necessary  to  use  estimates  from  the  census  fig- 
ures rather  than  direct  census  data  as  the  census  figures  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  exact  areas  included  in  the  communities. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  any  particular  characteristic 
will  indicate  that  there  is  a  considerable  variation  between  the  differ- 
ent communities. 

For  example,  while    5.6$  of  the    total  city    population  are 
Negroes,  22.4$  of  the  population  of  Community  5  are  Negroes,  while  less 
than  1$  of  the  people  in  Communities  7f  10,  11,  and  12  are  Negroes. 
Table  3  shows  that  the  median  rent  for  the  city  as  a  whole  was  $40.27. 
By  community  the  average  varies  from  $33.42  to  $70.60.    While  persons 
of  Italian  nativity  are  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  communities  a  larger 
proportion  of  foreign-born  white  in  Communities  3t  4>  8,  and  9  were  born 
in  Italy.    Home  ownership  varies  from  10$  in  Community  4  to  76$  in  Com- 
munity 12. 

Each  of  these  types  of  fact  are  of  great  importance  in  under- 
standing the  variety  of  and  the  similarity  between,  the  people  in  various 
parts  of  San  Francisco.    As  the  population  varies  its  needs  vary  and 
plans  must  be  made  accordingly.    Of  particular  significance  for  educa- 
tional facilities,  recreational  facilities,  health  and  welfare  activities 
and  many  other  public  and  private  services  are  the  age  and  sex  distribu- 
tions of  the  population  in  the  various  communities  in  the  city.  Figure 
19  shows  the  estimated  a.?e  and  sex  distributions  by  community. 
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TABLE  2 


POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
TOTAL 

i 

X 

Outer 
Richmond 

2 

Richmond 

i 

Marina 

4 

Russian  Hill 
North  Beach 

lotax  ropulation 

MoT  ^ 

Female 

Native  White 
Foreign  Born  White 
Negro 

(V^  Vi  ^       Mam  mm4  +  a 

fro  c     i  t~  n y_ 

775,357* 
50.  y% 

49.  1 

74.0 
15.5 
5.6 

1  Q 

4?  ooo 

45.6$ 
54.4 

79.7 
19.2 
.3 
.8 

o/.  ODD 

1,1.  -vt 
55.7 

72.8 

1ft  7 

XO.  I 

6.3 
2.2 

ij.  3i 

ftl  3 
oxo 

16  7 

XO.  ( 

.8 
1.2 

LL  Ann 

CA  ft9! 
Op 

LQ  9 

«+7.^ 

1  ^  A 

.8 

3l!3 

Nativity,  Foreign-born  White 

(Percentage  Distribution) 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

8.0$ 

8.9$ 

8.3$ 

8.3$ 

6.2$ 

Tt*^T  a nH    1  Kri  p  1  • 

11  ClOJIU 

(•J 

8.7 

8.0 

3.3 

2.3 

n  c\ 
f  .u 

4.5 

4.9 

4.7 

3.2 

France 

}•  j 

4.1 

6.8 

5.5 

4.6 

17.3 

19.5 

9.5 

6.5 

Italy 

16.7 

5.9 

5.4 

37.7 

46.1 

USSR 

6.5 

14.4 

13.7 

4.1 

1.9 

Canada 

6.5 

6.6 

6.4 

7.5 

6.3 

Mexico 

4.7 

1.5 

1.6 

1.1 

3  1 

Other  America 

5.7 

2.7 

4.1 

2.8 

3.5 

21.4 

25.4 

21.3 

15.5 

16.2 

Marital  Status,  Persons  14  and  Over 

Single 

24.6$ 

21.2$ 

22.8$ 

30  15! 

Married 

60.2 

63.7 

57.7 

6l!2 

53.7 

Widowed  or  Divorced 

15.2 

15.1 

17.8 

16.0 

16.2 

Education,  Persons  25  Years  of  Age  and  Older 

8  years  or  less  Schooling 

34.6$ 

93  19! 

/.O  19! 

1  to  3  years  High.  School 

16.8 

13  <i 

X^  •  7 

12.8 

11  5 
xx.  7 

4  years  High  School 

29.4 

36  4 

33  6 

3?  i 

26.0 

1  to  3  years  College 

10.5 

1?  9 

X^.  7 

12. 0 

1  5  7 
xp  •  f 

11  ft 

XX.  o 

4  years  of  College  or  More 

8.7 

12. 8 

i3<; 

XJ).  ? 

16.0 

in  6 

Residence  in  1949,  Persons  1  Year  and  Older,  1950 

Same  House  as  in  1950 

80.7$ 

83.9$ 

81.5$ 

82.9$ 

85.1$ 

Different  House  same  County 

12.4 

10.3 

12.3 

10.7 

9.9 

Different  County  or  Abroad 

6.9 

5.8 

6.2 

6.4 

5.0 

Income  in  1949,  Families  and  Unrelated  Individuals 

Less  than  $1,000 
$1,000  to  $1,999 

18.7$ 

15.9$ 

17.3$ 

12.2$ 

21.0$ 

13.7 

7.9 

11.8 

9.2 

13.7 

2,000  2,999 

17.4 

11.4 

16.2 

14.3 

21.8 

3,000  3,999 

18.1 

17.1 

18.7 

17.3 

17.7 

4,000  4,999 

10.8 

13.2 

10.8 

10.8 

8.1 

5,000  6,999 

12.5 

17.9 

12.8 

16.2 

9.3 

7,000  9,999 

5.5 

9.6 

5.6 

9.0 

4.8 

10,000  and  Over 

3.3 

7.0 

6.8 

11.0 

3.6 

Median  Income 

$3,009 

$3,865 

$3,254 

$3,821 

$2,698 

Unrelated  Individuals,  Total  Population 

19.9$ 

10.4$ 

17.5$ 

20.2$ 

29.5$ 

Average  Population  per  Household 

2.7$ 

2.8$ 

2.8$ 

2.4$ 

2.3$ 

♦Includes  Working  Areas  as  well  as  Twelve  Communities . 
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57.4 

55.1 

62.1 

63.8 

70.9 

70.0 

71.6 

71.6 

17.8 

19.3 

15.9 

13.7 

10.0 

10.8 

10.1 

11.4 

35. 0* 

31.8* 

39.5* 

50.8* 

u.  5* 

45.2* 

23.2* 

22.6* 

17.1 

17.4 

19.2 

19.1 

21.2 

20.8 

16.1 

16.1 

28.0 

30.4 

29.1 

22.7 

27.9 

26.0 

33.7 

37.4 

10.5 

11.4 

7.3 

L  5 

6.1 

5  2 

13.7 

13.3 

9  0 

7  .  W 

L  Q 

*+•  7 

2  9 

3  3 

2.8 

10.6 

76. 8* 

78.8* 

82.1* 

82.9* 

83.2* 

86.6* 

81.6* 

83.4* 

16.1 

14.5 

12.9 

13.1 

11.9 

9.9 

11.9 

11.5 

7.1 

- 

6.7 

4.9 

4.0 

4.9 

3.5 

6.5 

5.1 

25. 2* 

21.5* 

17.5* 

16.8* 

11.9* 

10.6* 

10.9* 

8.9* 

15.6 

13.1 

10.1 

10.5 

8.7 

7.2 

7.1 

6.0 

22.2 

19.0 

17.4 

17.9 

16.2 

14.8 

8.9 

9.6 

16.5 

18.5 

22.5 

22.7 

22.9 

22.8 

15.7 

18.2 

7.4 

10.9 

13.2 

13.6 

16.3 

16.7 

13.7 

16.9 

7.6 

11.3 

13.9 

12.8 

16.6 

18.4 

21.8 

23.7 

2.8 

4.4 

4.1 

4.4 

5.4 

7.1 

14.5 

12.2 

2.7 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

2.0 

2.4 

7.4 

4.5 

$2,418 

$2,859 

$3,222 

$3,207 

$3,573 

$3,762 

$4,538 

$4,440 

27. 1* 

20.8* 

13.7* 

8.7* 

4.1* 

3.8* 

5.4* 

5.4* 

2.4* 

2.4* 

2.7* 

3.1* 

3.4* 

3.2* 

3.1* 

3.0* 

SOURCE:    U.  S.  Census,  1950;  Community 
Se«  page  26  for  map  showing  community  areas.  Estimates  by  S.  F.  Department  of 

City  Planning. 


TABLE    3  SELECTED    HOUSING    CHARACTERISTICS  $A 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

1 

2 

o 

f. 

Outer 

Pi .  q  q  -i  an  Pill 

TOTAL 

Richmond 

Rn  phmnnH 

A IX  V*l  HUU1N 

norvo  Deacn 

Total  Number  of  Dwelling  Units 

265,726* 

15,000 

12,000 

14,000 

28,000 

Owner  Occupied 

35.6% 

52.6% 

34.3% 

22,5* 

10. 5% 

Renter  Occupied 

61.4 

44.9 

62.5 

75.4 

85.3 

Vacant 

3.0 

2.3 

3.2 

2.1 

4.2 

Type  of  Structure 

One  Dwelling  Unit  Detached 

27.2% 

41.7* 

17.7% 

12.1% 

3.8% 

One  Dwelling  Unit  Attached 

6.7 

4.6 

6.5 

1.9 

1.6 

One  and  Two  Dwelling  Units  Semi-detached  2.5 

2.4 

5.4 

4.1 

.4 

rwo  Dwelling  Units ,  Utner 

14.9 

25.1 

26.6 

16.7 

8.7 

Three  and  Four  Dwelling  Units 

n  (. 
Li..  0 

11.5 

19.4 

11.3 

14.7 

Five  or  More  Dwelling  Units 

0*7  1 

14.7 

24.4 

53.9 

70.8 

uweiiing  Units  without  rrivate  Hath  or  uipalidated 

10.2% 

1.3% 

4.0% 

17  9% 

*•!  .  7#* 

Dwelling  Units  by  Tear  Built 

1940  or  Later 

14. 1* 

7.1% 

2.8% 

2  1% 

1  2% 

x.  *-  A> 

1930  to  1939 

10.0 

10.6 

4.0 

16.6 

6.0 

loon  +>n  i  ooo 

o  c  o 

25.9 

54.2 

29.8 

53.7 

24.3 

1919  or  Earlier 

50.0 

28.1 

63.4 

27.4 

68.5 

Number  cf  Occupied  Dwelling  Units 

257,734 

~LL  700 

11,600 

1  1  700 

7f>  ftOO 
j  o\j\j 

Occupied  Dwelling  Units,  Number  of  Persons  per 

Dweiiing  unit 

One  Person 

20.7% 

12.8% 

16. 2% 

9% 

Two  Persons 

34.6 

18  1 

JO.  X 

IS  8 
JJ .  o 

HH.  7 

V\  2 
JJ**- 

Three  Persons 

20.1 

2"?  2 

*-J  .  £. 

21.8 

18.0 

XH.  2 

Four  Persons 

13.6 

IS  1 
d-J.  J- 

lit  "? 

9  7 

7.  f 

8  7 

O.I 

Five  Persons 

9.0 

9.3 

9.9 

5.1 

5.8 

Six  or  Seven  Persons 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

.8 

1.9 

Median  Number,  Persons  per  Dwelling 

2.3 

2.5 

2.4 

2.1 

1.9 

Congract  Rent,  Renter  Occupied  and  Vacant  for  Rent 

Dwelling  Units 

Less  than  $20 

5.8% 

.5% 

1.2% 

.7% 

12. 9% 

$20    to  $29 

16.2 

3.6 

9.9 

4.7 

16.6 

30  39 

26.3 

14.2 

23.4 

10.6 

21.6 

40  49 

22.4 

27.7 

25.6 

22.4 

20.0 

50  74 

19.4 

35.9 

J  J  *  7 

26.7 

38.7 

18.7 

75  99 

6.1 

10.7 

7.1 

13.6 

5.3 

100  and  Over 

3.8 

1 .4 

O.  X 

Q  "5 

1.  0 
4.  7 

Median  Rent 

$40.27 

$52.30 

$46.03 

$57.44 

$39.41 

Value  of  One-Dwelling  Unit  Structures,  Owner 

Occupied  and  Vacant  for  Sale 

Less  than  $5,000 

2.9% 

1.0% 

1.4% 

.7% 

4.1% 

$5,000  to  $7,499 

10.2 

4.5 

5.8 

1.4 

12.2 

7,500  9,999 

17.3 

10.7 

15.1 

2.4 

9.9 

10,000  14,999 

49.6 

56.0 

32.2 

7.0 

20.9 

15,000  and  Over 

20.0 

27.8 

45.5 

88.5 

52.9 

Over 

Over 

Median  Value 

$11,930 

$13,018 

$14,300 

$15,000 

$15,000 

^Includes  Working  Areas  as  well  as  Twelve  Communities 


>AN    FRANCISCO   AND   ITS    RESIDENTIAL   COMMUNITIES,  1950 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

le  stern 

Euena 

Potrero- 

Outer 

West  of 

iddition 

Vista 

Mission 

Bernal 

Bayview 

Mission 

Twin  Peaks 

Sunset 

36,000 

17,000 

27,000 

17,000 

15,000 

13,000 

18,000 

28,000 

12. 72 

21.52 

33.52 

42.22 

59.82 

71.72 

74.22 

76.02 

83.8 

74.9 

64.0 

54.5 

36.8 

25.6 

22.7 

22.2 

3.5 

3.6 

2.5 

3.3 

3.4 

2.7 

3.1 

1.8 

j  .  ja> 

10.62 

97  1  H 

7A  7"£ 

79  Tt 

JO.  Of) 

5.0 

6a 

1.7 

12.2 

17.4 

1.8 

13-5 

18.8 

A  •  7 

.  j 

m  9 

5  ft 

7 

1  ft 

1  7 

11.4 

16.7 

24^5 

24.6 

10.7 

9.9 

7.4 

14.7 

15.6 

20.8 

18.9 

15.9 

3.0 

2.7 

1.2 

4.1 

60.6 

43.5 

27.1 

14.4 

15.8 

7.1 

3.9 

4.1 

27.2% 

14.92 

7.42 

9.72 

4.42 

1.92 

1.02 

.92 

2.8% 

1.62 

3.72 

7.62 

47.42 

19.12 

34.12 

43.32 

5.2 

3.1 

5.9 

5.6 

13.2 

16.3 

21.9 

23.6 

20.5 

15.6 

16.5 

17.5 

16.2 

38.3 

33.1 

22.4 

71  5 

70  7 

17'  1 

71  Q. 

070 

1(1  o 

l  n  7 

34,700 

16,400 

26,300 

16,400 

li*,500 

12,600 

17,400 

27,500 

31. 5* 

25.  OZ 

18.12 

12.32 

6.62 

7.0* 

6.72 

7.62 

36.5 

37.8 

36.9 

29.7 

25.4 

30.4 

32.6 

33.7 

15.1 

18.3 

21.1 

23.6 

26.2 

25.4 

26.7 

26.4 

8.6 

10.4 

13.1 

17.8 

22.3 

21.0 

20.1 

20.1 

6.1 

7  0 

8.8 

j- j  .  j 

J-?«  7 

J.<c.X 

1(1  0 

2.2 

1.5 

2.0 

3.3 

3.6 

2.7 

1.8 

1.3 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

2.8 

3.2 

3.0 

2.9 

2.8 

7.92 

3.72 

3.92 

7.12 

5.42 

2.52 

1.12 

.82 

19.2 

20.1 

23.5 

30.5 

20.0 

13.6 

4.3 

5.2 

25.2 

30.6 

33.9 

32.9 

35.5 

36.6 

13.8 

14.0 

22.1 

21.2 

7 

21.8 

Q  0 

7.  *-* 

21  L 

17 '.7 

16.7 

13.' 6 

10.2 

9.2 

17.9 

26.2 

29.4 

4.8 

3.2 

3.0 

2.2 

4.7 

5.9 

33.1 

16.6 

3.1 

1.4 

.9 

.6 

1.3 

1.7 

12.5 

12.6 

$39.11 

$38.56 

$36.66 

$33.42 

$36.99 

$39.28 

$70.60 

$57.33 

4.02 

2.72 

5.62 

11.42 

4.72 

3.42 

1.52 

.52 

10.3 

10.1 

25.6 

32.4 

41.1 

14.5 

5.5 

1.9 

11.9 

17.1 

31.0 

28.0 

27.3 

26.5 

13.8 

8.5 

28.4 

45.0 

29.0 

25.8 

49.7 

51.6 

45.3 

72.2 

45-4 

25.1 

8.8 

2.4 

4.2 

4.0 

33.9 

16.9 

$14,195 

$12,242 

$9,017 

$8,042 

$10,401 

$10,546 

$13,215 

$12,705 

SOURCE:    U.  S.  Census,  1950;  Community 
See  page  26  for  map  showing  community  areas.  Estimates  by  S.  F.  Department  of 

City  Planning. 


ESTIMATED  AGE  AND  SEX  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
POPULATION  IN   SAN  FRANCISCO  COMMUNITIES 


FIGURE  19 

COMMUNITY    I  COMMUNITY    2  COMMUNITY  3 
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1 

1  771 
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3.25 

j 
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2  96 

3  02 

2  27 
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15  -  19 

2  .93 

3.02 
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2.62 

2.06 

2.24 

5-14 

6  62 

6.76 

6.43 

6.73 

]  672 

6.69 

0-4 

5  3  57. 

4  96  7. 
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t 
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See   page  26  for   mop   showing   community  oreas. 

Source      Son  Francisco   Department  of   City  Planning 
Estimates    from    U.S.  Census    Data  -  1950 


POPULATION   GROWTH   1920-1970:    san  francisco  and  the  san  francisco  bay  area 


C1MSUS  COUNTS 

ESTIMATES 

OF  CURRENT  POPULATION 

POPULATION 

PREDICTIONS 

1920a 

1940a 

1950a 

195^ 
SF  C  of  C 

1953°  1953d 
Carl  Frisen  Calif 

Taxpayers 

I9606 
Win.  A.  Spurr 

1970^ 
SF  Dept  of 
City  Plan'g 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  REGION 
(Nine  counties) 

1,182,911 

1,734,301 

2,681,322 

2,941,600 

2,968,300 

2,881,460 

3,485,000 

3,591,000 

San  Francisco 

(City  and  County) 

506,676 

634,536 

775,357 

799,100 

783,700 

741,700 

850,000 

875,000 

Alameda  County 

344,177 

513,011 

740,315 

788,900 

815,000 

792,000 

960,000 

900,000 

Contra  Costa  County 

53,889 

100,450 

298,984 

349,600 

340,200 

334,400 

445,000 

456,000 

S«n  Mateo  County 

36,781 

111,782 

235,659 

286,100 

279, 500 

292,200 

373,000 

350,000 

Santa  Clara  County 

100,676 

174,949 

290,547 

327,900 

348,500 

347,000 

395,000 

400,000 

Marin  County 

27,342 

5?  goo 

85  619 

97,100 

107,500 

89,730 

116,000 

160,000 

Sonoma  County 

62,090 

69,052 

103,405 

114,600 

115,800 

110,700 

128,000 

150,000 

Napa  County 

20,678 

28, 503 

46,603 

52,900 

53,500 

52,430 

63,000 

70,000 

Solano  County 

40,602 

49,118 

104,833 

125,400 

124,800 

122,600 

155,000 

180,000 

Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Area 

997,830 

2,427,064 

4,367,911 

4,985,900 

4,958,500 

5,740,000 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

3,426,861 

6,907,387 

10,586,223 

11,713,800 

12,075,000 

11,826,910 

14,103,000 

NOTES:    a.    U.  S.  Census 

b.  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  San  Francisco  arid  the  Bay  Area,  An  Economic  Survey  and  Yearly  Review,  1953, 

Page  11  (Copyright,  1953,  SALES  MANAGEMENT,  "Survey  of  Buying  Power."    Further  reproduction  not  licensed) 

c.  California  State  Department  of  Finance,  Estimated  Population  of  California,  1950-1953,  with  Projections  to  1955. 

July,  1953,  prepared  by  Carl  M.  Frisen.  Sacramento. 

d.  The  Tax  Digest,  January  1954,  page  11,  Table:    "Population  of  California  Counties  -  Estimates  as  of  January  1, 

California  Taxpayers'  Association,"  Published  by  the  California  Taxpayers'  Association,  Los  Angeles. 

e.  Forecasts  of  California's  Population  and  Production,  1950-1960,  by  William  A.  Spurr,  Stanford  University,  1949. 

f.  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  1?47. 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S     POPULATION:  past;  estimated  present;  projected  future 


1930  8 

1940a 

19508 

1953b 

1960c 

1970° 

1990 

c 

Census 
Count 
April  1 

Census 
Count 
April  1 

Census 
Count 
April  1 

Estimate, 
July  1 

Tentative  Projection 
for  July  1,  I960 

Tentative  Projection 
for  July  1,  1970 

Tentative  Projection 
for  July  1,  1990 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

TOTAL  POPULATION 

634,394 

634,356 

775,357 

783,700 

850,000 

750,000 

925,000 

825,000 

1,000,000 

725,000 

Military 

3,650 

5,800 

20,837 

30,000 

30,000 

21,000 

30,000 

15,000 

30,000 

15,000 

Resident  Civilian 

630,744 

628,736 

754,520 

753,700 

820,000 

729,000 

895,000 

710,000 

970,000 

685,000 

Residents  in  Armed 
Forces  (Estimate)  c 

7,560c 

17,200° 

20,600 

6,300 

21,600 

3,800 

21,000 

3,000 

Total  Allocated 
Residential  Popula- 
tion (Estimate) 

762,080 

770,900 

840,600 

735,300 

916,600 

713,800 

991,100 

638,000 

NOTES:      a.    U.  S.  Census 

b.  California  State  Department  of  Finance,  Estimated  Population  of  California,  1950-1953,  with  Projections  to  1955. 

July,  1953,  prepared  by  Carl  M.  Frisen,  Sacramento. 

c.  Projections  of  total  population,  April  1,  I960,  1970  and  1990  were  developed  from  the  studies  of  the  San  Francisco 

Department  of  City  Planning.    Projections  of  military  population,  resident  civilian  population,  residents  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  allocated  population  were  derived  from  the  projections  of  the  total  population  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisoo  Department  of  City  Planning  in  cooperation  with  Van  Beuren  Stanbery,  economic  consultant,  March  1954. 

"Highs"  assume  continued  high  level  of  military  forces,  continued  residential  construction  on  the  city's  remaining 
vacant  land  (which  has  room  for  about  100,000  persons  using  currently-prevailing  dwelling  types),  and  replacements 
and  conversions  of  existing  single-family  homes  by  multiple-unit  dwellings. 

"Lowe"  assume  greatly  reduced  military  forces,  continued  decreases  in  population  in  older  congested  inner  areas  of 
the  city  (where  decreases  occurred  between  1930  and  1950),  and  replacement  of  older  blighted  residential  structures 
bj  industrial,  office  building,  or  other  non-residential  uses  or  by  lower-density  residential  structures. 


SAN     FRAN  CISCO     DEPARTMENT     OF     CITY  PLANNING 


